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Has for its fund pri the Religion of the Bible 
ead the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
i to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
DoUar per annum $0 those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen oambers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as 4a copy with hie nameand residence written upon it,and the 
eimple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘“* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
goSpel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Ongida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Qur expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fares Daity Reticious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
{tually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to iteelf a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, aud ondows it annually with a 
teveaue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Keligion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
iastrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength pot in the pulpit but 
an the press. 

8 Journalism is the’ superior function of the 
press—mnore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men3; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats,:&c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES;3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNIT'Y, Oneida, N.} ¥. 
will receive ere attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 





ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. {j:+ Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 


Relations to the Heavenly Chureh, Abolition of Death, Con- 
aonsation of Life, &e. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evitences. bat developing many new and interesting 
Conclucivas, differing widely from those of the old Theology 


Allwhe wishto understand Biste Commenism—its constitu- 
tional 5\<is, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLii COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Onei in Association and its branches; presenting, 

nection with their History, asummary view 


in co 
of their Religious and Social Pheories. 128 pages, 
octuvo. Price 50 cts. 


SALV ATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fenjed by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


TE” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Per fe: -tionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


Where and What it ta. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, aso 
perfect savior fram sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
rble world is now extending itself into visible 
hume@nity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious. views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 


munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spiRIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, seé Bible Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joxun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christi inthe 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s-Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com-. 








While the government of this nation is being sha- 
ken to its foundations, and the possibility of civil 
war, even, enters into men’s contemplations of the 
future, it may be well to recur to the principles of 
the Bible on questions of peace and war, and thus 
be able to try issues that may arise, by their light. 
The following urticle, it seems to us, presents the 
Bible view of 


The Morality of War. 


The true scriptural peace-principle i is, 

not that punishment of wrong doin 

in itself unjustifiable, but that it is the 
proper office of God, as supreme governor, 
to inflict such unishment ; and that it is 
wrong for individuals to take the law 
into theirown hands. “ Avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath ; 
for it is written, Vengeance %. mine : I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” Rom. 12: 19. 
The same Jesus that directed his disci- 
ciples, as individuals, to resist not evil, to 
bless their enemies, and do good tv their 
persecutors, also assured them that God 
their king would “ avenge them speedily.” 
Luke 18:8. He who suffered himself to 
be “led as a lamb to the slaughter,” that 
he might fulfill all righteousness as an 
individual and a subject, also predicted to 
his oppressors, in the midst of their cru- 
elty and of his submission, that the time 
was coming when he would be seen “ sit- 
ting at the right hand of power” as their 
king and judge, and when they would 
cal] on the rocks and mountains to hide 
them from his wrath. Matt. 26: 64; 
Luke 23: 30. The non-resistance which 
was inculcated on the Primitive Church 
by the apostles, was constantly mingled 
with promises of the speedy advent of a 
kingdom in which “every man should be 
rewarded according to his works”’—the 


wicked with destruction, as well as the: 


righteous with eternal life. 2 Thess. 1: 
6—9. 

The appropriate effect of peace princi- 
ples, thus combined with anticipations of 
ultimate and legitimate vengeance, is not 
to eradicate from the human mind the 
natural sentiments of anger against 
wrong doing, and desire of retribution, 
but to subject them to the control of God- 
like patience, and turn them from the 
lawlessness of individual violence, into 
the safe channel of governmental author- 
ity. Unresisting submission to injury 
under the influence of these principles, 
is a manifestation not of that supine in- 
difference to wrong, and morbid undis- 
criminating good nature, which many 
seem ambitious to attain, but of courage- 
ous confidence in the supremacy anc 
justice of God’s government, and of that 
self-controlling wisdom in resentment, 
which patiently seeks the award of justice 
to its enemies in the surest and most ef- 
fectual way. It is not the object of the 
non-resistance of the Bible to stifle the 
salutary energy of destructiveness, but to 
curb its action till long-suffering mercy 
has finished its effort, and then give it 
scope and answer its demands in the most 
satisfactory manner, by engaging the 
wwajesty of government in its redress, 

The simple principle that the power 
of making war and inflicting punishment 
belongs to government and not to indi- 
viduals, that vengeance in itself is not 
wrong, but that it is wrong when it em- 
anates from private resentment, and 
right when it emanates from the authority 
of. public justice, will be found a safe 
guide through all the difficulties and ap- 
parent contradictious of Bible morality 


lin relation to resistance and non-resist- 


ance of enemies. 





This principle, in the first place, pla- 
‘ces all men under the general rule of total 


national, offensive or defensive. Assum- 
ing that men, either as individuals or 
nations, are merely sulyects of the divine 
government, not clothed with official au- 
thority, it is plainly reasonable that they 
should abstain from any violent private 
assertion of their own rights, and rely on 
the justice and omnipotence of the gov- 
ernment that is over them for protection. 
This is nothing more than human 
ernments require of their subjects, with 
,| the consent and obedience of all good 
citizens. To one who practically believes 
there isa Theocratic government over 
the world, the precepts, ‘‘ resist not evil,” 
“avenge not yourselves,” &c., addressed 
'to men as subjects of that government, 
are as rational as the municipal regula- 
tions of civilized communities which for- 
bid dueling, private brawls, and illegal 
assaults on persons or property. 

On the other hand, our principle, as it 
allows the supreme government to make 
war and inflict punishment, obviously 
does not preclude it from employing hu- 
man agents in these operations. Men 
may lawfully do as officers and execution- 
ers, what they may not do as private citi- 
zens. As the general truth however is, 
that men are private citizens, and the 
possession of official authority is the ex- 
ception, it is required that the exception 
should be proved and a divine commis- 
sion produced, whenever men claim ex- 
emption from the general command to 
abstain from violence. The exception 
was proved—a divine commission was 
produced in the sight of the whole world 
when Moses and Joshua, at the head of 
the armies of Israel, made war on the 
nations of Canaan. We justify that war 
therefore, in perfect consistency with the 
peace-principles of the New Testament, 
and without resorting to any obscure 
theory of change of dispensation, or leav- 
ing any ground of imputing mutable mo- 
rality or policy to the divine government. 
The legitimacy of that war stands on the 
same basis as the legitimacy of the war 
which God will make on the wicked at 
the final judgment, It was a war carried 
on by the supreme government, in which 
men were authorized agents, 

The fact that a judgment is predicted, 
and that God, throughout the Bible, 
claims the right of inflicting final punish- 
ment on the incorrigible, proves that the 
peace-principles of the New Testament 
announced no radical change in the consti- 
tutional powers and policy of God’s em- 
pire, and that they appertain only to the 
limited period appropriated to the efforts 
of mercy. Moreover, the fact that angels, 
and even men, according to the predic- 
tions of scripture, are to be employed as 
judges and executioners in the final judg- 
ment, proves that those principles are 
only regulations of private conduct, and 
do not exclude created beings from exer- 
cising, as public officers, the punitive 
functions of the supreme government. 

With these views, we have no occasion 
to make the distinction which is some- 
times made, between offensive and defen- 
sive wars. The supreme authority of the 
universe has as good right te make offen- 
sive as defensive war; and men have as 
good right to serve him in the one as in 
the other. The wars of Moses were 
offensive. Yet according to our previous 
reasoning, we justify both the divine gov- 
ernment that directed them, and the 
human agents that carried them on.— 
And on the other hand, men have no 
more right to make defensive than offen- 
sive war, without divine authority. The 
peace precepts of the New Testament 





‘tected against defensive war. 


are specially and almost exclusively di- 
“Tf aman 
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dmite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” 
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of savage anarchy. While individuals 
and towns and provinces have govern- 


Nor have we occasion to distinguish, so ]menté over them to which they can look 


far as morality is concerned, between the 

use of spiritual and carnal weapons.— 
This distinction, though much insisted 
upon by modern non-resistants, is evident- 
ly frivolous; since God, from whom alone 
men derive the right to make warin any 
way, has as good right to make war with 
physical as with spiritual agencies. He 
did employ physical agencies in the wars 
of Moses, and has as good right to do eo 
now as he had then. If this example is 
objected to, as belonging to an extinct 
dispensation, we may refer to the exam- 
ple of Christ himself, who used a “ scourge 
of small cords,” in driving the buyers and 
sellers from the temple. John 2: 15.— 
Small as the instance may seem, it is 
enough to show that Christ had no scru- 
ples, on the score of morality, in respect 
either to making offensive war, or to the 
use of material implements. Paul does 
indeed speak disparagingly of carnal weap- 
ons; (2 Cor. 10: 4;) but evidently not 
with reference to the morality of using 
them. He preferred spiritual agencies 
te carnal, not because it is necessarily 
wrong to use the latter, but because the 
former are “mighty through God.” As 
fire-arms are more effectual than bows 
und arrows, 80 the spiritual sword which 
is the word of God, is mightier for the 
purposes which Paul had in view, than 
any muterial instruments of war. He 
used the word carnal in other instances, 
in a way that shows there is no moral 
evil necessarily included in its meaning ; 
e. g., Rom. 15: 27; “If the Gentiles have 
been made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to minister unto 
them in carnal things.” (See also 1 Cor. 
9: 11.) Itis no more necessarily im- 
moral to use carnal weapons thaa to use 
carnal fuod or carnal money. Besides, if 
Paul did not use carnal weapons, he did 
use spiritual weapons in such a way, in 
one instance at least, as to inflict carnal 
injury ; to wit, when he sent blindness on 
Elymas the sorcerer. Acts 13: 11. In 
like manner Peter, by the sword of the 
word inflicted capital punishment on Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. However unwise it 
may be ordinarily for believers to resort 
to physical violence, it is plain that any 
attempt, to make a moral distinction be- 
tween carnal and spiritual weapons, or be- 
tween inflictions on the body and those 
on the soul, is frivolous, simply because 
God only can give right to use any. kind 
of weapons, or inflict any kind of inju- 
ry ; and he as the creator and owner of 
heaven and earth, of body and soul, has 
us perfect right to use, and to direct 
oshers to use either material or spiritual 
implements, as he has to “destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” 

Our principle leads to the conclusion 
that all the ordinary wars between the 
nations of the world, are no better than 
lawless and murderous private brawls.— 
The parties rarely pretend, and never 
prove, that they act as official servants 
of the divine government. They fight 
confessedly, not by order of the supreme 
wuthority, and for the maintenance of 
universal justice, but on their own respon- 
sibility, and for private purposes, either 
of national agrandizement or defense.— 
Such fighting, when it occurs between in- 
dividuals or clans, under ordinary civil 
yovernments, is called a riot. The par- 
ties are liable to prosecution for breach 
of the peace, and contempt of the muni- 
cipal authorities. With equal reason a 
brawl between two nations should be re- 
varded as a riot, breach of the peace, and 
contempt of the authority of God. It 
implies that there is on both sides either 
no cognizance of the general government 
which God has established over the world, 
or no loyalty to it, and no confidence in 
its power and justice. The fact that na- 
tions deem it necessary to settle their dif- 
ferences, like suvages, by mutual slaugh- 
ter, evinces that the world, as a whole, 
is, in its own view, practically in a state 


for civilized justice, the nations of the 
world, recognizing no common arbiter, 
are in as barbarous condition as were the 
incependent robber barons of feudal 
times, whose only law was “ the law of the 
strongest,” and whose only check was 
their fear of each other. “The law of 
nations,” as it is called, never can re- 
deem the world from this reproach, since 
that code, however just may be its pre- 
cepts, has no substantial penalty or ex- 
ecutor, and in practice haa never been 
found an effectual barrier against the 
lawlessness of powerful and angry na- 
tions. 

In seeking a cure for the evils of ordi- 
nary war, it is important that we discern 
clearly and exactly where the essence of 
its wrongfulness lies. Guided by the 
principles which have been discussed, we 
say that the wrong lies, not in the fact 
of its being, in any particular case, offen- 
sive instead of defensive war—not in its 
employment of carnal instead of spiritual 
weapons—not in its assailing the body, 
rather than the mind—not in the injus-. 
tice of its object, (for in many cases na- 
tions have good ground of hostility, and 
good claim of redress,)—not in the suf- 
fering which it produces, (for suffering 
may be deserved, as in case of the Ca- 
naanites, and as at the day of judgment,) 
—in aword, not in any of the details of 
its execution, but in the UNBELIEF back 
of it which blinds the whole world to 
the reality and reliableness of the gov- 
ernment of God, and which thus leaves 
to nations no resource for defense, but 
private, and, of course, illegitimate war. 
If there were no God, no common arbiter, 


no supreme court of appeal for the na-} 


tions, many of the wars that have been 


made from time to time, so far as we can} 


see, would be justifiable. For instance, 
we cannot doubt that the object which 
our fathers sought and won in the Revo- 
lution was a good one, and great enough 
to warrant the sacrifices which were made 
for it. Neither do we object to its phys- 
ical nature. The fault we find with it 
is, that it was an illegitimate war, under- 
taken on human responsibility, unauthor- 
ized by any provable order of the divine 
government. In view, however, of the’ 
universal and long-settled notions and 
habits of the world in regard to voluntary 
war, we are not bound to press our charge 
against such wars as that of the Revo- 
lution very rigorously. “The days of 
this ignoranée God winked at.” Paul 
verily thought he did God service in per- 
secuting the church, and though he was 
mistaken, yet he found mercy, because 
he did it “ ignorantly in unbelief.” On 
this principle, we are at liberty and are 
disposed to deal charitably with the 
names of our fathers, and of all in every 
age who have fought for what they be- 
lieved to be the rights of man. Yet the 
time must come when God will “call on 
all men everywhere to repent” of the deeds 
done in times of ignorance ; and when 
that. time comes, it will be found that 
the essence of the criminality of the wars 
in which the nations have been engaged, 
lies in the unbelief and consequent an- 
archy of the world; and that all wars, 
whether for good or evil purposes, that 
have been carried on under the shroud 
of that unbelief and anarchy, have 
shared in that criminality. 

The conclusion from these views is,that 
we are tu look for the termination of the 
wars of the world, not to a voluntary con- 
gress and agreement of nations, nor to the 
labors of Quakers, peace societies, and 
non-resistants,—so long as their efforts 
are directed mainly to the object of pro- 
claiming the horrors of war and the im- 
morality of using carnal weapons,—but 
to the promulgation of that gospel which 
brings man nigh to God, and lifts him out 
of the snarchy of unbelief into the light 
and orderof the eternal government.— 





When the nations shall feel the pressure, 


and rely on the protection, of a strong gen- 
eral government, such as already exists 
in the upper regions of the spiritual world, 
and is destined, in spite of the unbelief of 
men and enmity of devils, to ‘come down 
from God out of heaven,” they will cease 
from war for the same reason as that by 
which individuals are deterred from mur- 
derous private brawls, under the pressure 
and protection of ordinary civil govern- 
ments. The declaration—‘* Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord,” will 
then be effectual, as a threat to the 
strong, and as a promise to the weak.— 
God will take his stand as an armed me- 
diator between the jarring kingdoms, and 
the whole earth will be quiet before him. 
Then will appear the true “ congress of 
nations,” described in the glorious words 
of Isaiah: “ The mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills ; and all nations shall flow unto it. 
And many people shall go and say, Come 
ye, let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, to the house of the God of Ja- 
cob ; and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths : for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he 
shall gudge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people ; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares ; and their 
spears into pruning-hooks : nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 
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Progress of Secession. 


It is somewhat difficult to describe the present 
aspect of the revolution which is now pervading 
this country—for in truth it isa revolution, and 
whatever the final result may be with the Federal 
Government vast changes will be worked out in 
the nation itself, ere quiet and order are restored. 
It was wentioned in our last paper that the South 
Carolina convention had passed an ordinance de- 
‘claring the separation of that State from the Fed- 
eral Union. Since then great interest has centered 
in the fate of the United States forts in Charles- 
wn harbor. At the beginning of the Secession 
movement, but une of these forts—Moultrie— was 
garrisoned. In that fort were about seventy men, 
under command of Major Anderson. Fort Sum- 
ter and Castle Pinckney were unoccupied except 
by sume laborers in the employ of the Govern- 
ment. Numerous threats were thrown vut by 
Secessivnists, that these forts wuould be taken 
possessiun of by the State authorities; and the 
position of Major Anderson was precarious.— 
Meantime, no measures were taken by the Guvern- 
ment at Washington to reinforce him, and main- 
tain and protect the Government property. The 
prospect of collision and bloodshed between the 
Secessionists and the troups in Fort Moultrie was 
immiment. The President and Secretary of War, 
were evidently playing into the hands of the Dis- 
unionists, and it was even reported that orders 
had been transmitted to Major Anderson to sur- 
render the forts on the demand of the South 
Carolinaians. Suddenly, the telegraph announced 
that Major Anderson had evacuated Fort Muul- 
trie, and occupied Fort Sumter; the latter, being 
a vastly stronger position, and commanding not 
only the former fort, but the harbor and, city 
of Charleston. This gave great offence to the 
Secessionists, who proclaim ita breach of faith 
and act of hostility towards the State; and their 
comtissioners at Washington have demanded 
that Major Anderson, who changed his position, 
it appears, on his own responsibility, be re- 
manded w Fort Moultrie, and recalled. This, 
at first, seemed likely to be done, but the last 
repurts from Washington state that the Presi- 
dent had determined to sustain Major Anderson. 
While, however, the President has been listen- 
ing tu the counsel of the Secessionists, the evacua- 
ted Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney have been 


There is great indignation throughout the 
Northern States at the traitorous course of the 
President and his minions in power at Washing- 


taken possessjon of by the South Carolina troops. | 





ists. Not only do they favor their immediate 
}Operations, but large quantities of United States 
arms have been removed from the arsenals in 
the Northern States during the past season, and 
distributed throughout the Svuth, with the evi- 
dent intention of placing thom in the hands of 
the Slaveholders and Disunionists. But these 
operations are now likely to be stepped by the 
people themselves. During the last week an or- 
der to ship some heavy cannon from the Pitts- 
burg arsenal to forts at the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi, and Galveston, created great excitement 
in that city; so great, that it is doubtful if the 
order will be executed. 

Among the contingencies of the future which 
begin to command the attention of the North, is 
an attempt to take possession of Washington by a 
Southern military force, and the prevention of 
the inauguration of Lincoln. It is thought that 
all the States south of the Potomac will join 
the Secession movement, and possibly Mary- 
land also. And if this is done, and the capi- 
tal is seized, it will be difficult to see how civil 
war will be avoided. The North are beginning 
to assume 8 more determined attitude to pre. 
vent the overthrow of the Constitutional gow 
ernment, and movements for military organiza- 
tions are already on foot. 

Meanwhile, the prospect of a slave insurrec- 
tion looms darkly on the Southern horizon, and 
no one knows how soon such a movement 
among the four millions of buodmen may break 
forth. At the same time reports begin to come 
of a scarcity of provisions in several of the 
Southern States, in consequence of a severe 
drought during the past summer. 

Altogether, the signs in the political horizon 
are gloomy and foreboding te those who have 
capital in the existing order of things. But 
they are full of hope to the heart that knows 
and believes that Christ is at the helm, and 
that amid all the upheavings of revolution, 





| the way is being prepared for the advance of 


his kingdom in this world, and the casting down 
of all power and authority before “him whose 
right it is to reign.” The issues of the future 
are in the hands of God, and we may rest as- 
sured that he will go forward to the destruc- 
tion of all that opposes him, and to the victory 
of all that is heavenly and good.—r, L. p. 





The Body. 


REMARK8 BY H. W. BURNHAM, AY THE FUNERAL 
OF J. M. BURDICK. 
I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a livi 


sacrifice, holy and acceptabla to God, which 
1. 


your reasonable service.— Rom. 12: 

As this scripture indicates, what I propose to 
say, is about the human body ; and first, that it 
is beautiful. There is nothing tangible, that we 
know of, in God’s universe, that compares with 
it. There is certainly nothing in the word of 
art; notwithstanding very many beautiful things 
are produced in that world. Indeed, the produc- 
tions of the most successful artist, those which 
have most contributed to immortalize his name, are 
his imitations of the human body; but they are 
only imitations. So in nature, there are a thuou- 
sand things, charming and wonderful—moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers, lakes, landscapes, flowers, 
an endless variety of tints and colors: but what 
are they compared with the human form? And 
there is consistency in all this; it is as it should 
be. For man was made in the image of God.— 
How could he be otherwise than beautiful? In 
creation God commenced with the most inferior, 
inanimate portion, and frum that, proceeded up_ 
ward, to superior, animate existences; conclud- 
ing with man. Yes, man was the last, best, and 
crowning act of the Creator. And he “gave him 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over tho 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth.” 

Furthermore, if the theory that uee and beauty 
are inseparable, is true—and I believe it is—then 
surely, the human body stands first on the list. 
There are some things in nature apparently with- 
out use, although this is probably not so in fact; but 
in the case of the body, there is no such appearance 
even. Every thing has its use, both in the aggre- 
gate and detail; no member or branch, however 
inferior, is made in vain. Every hair fulfills a 
function. The body, in this respect, is the most 
complete of all God’s works ; hence its beauty. 

Secondly, the law of adaptation as applied w 
the body. Some people disbeweve, or pretend to 
disbelieve, in the existence of an intelligent First 
Cause. What we call creation, is, to them, the 
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man mind, in certain instances, susceptible of gross 
incongruities and hallucinations, we should doubt 
their atheism. But such being the case, the fact 
must be admitted. Let such look at the con- 
struction of the human body. The eyes—cons‘d- 
ering their function—are precisely where they 
should be, in the upper part of the body; and on 
the other hand, the feet, are likewise in exactly 
the right place. So of the arms, ears, legs, &c.— 
Every thing is precisely where it should be. “A 

for every thing, and every thing in its place,” 
is emphatically true here. But how is all this, if 
the physical man is the work of chance? Why 
was not the head in the plece of the feet, and the 
feet in the place of the head? Surely, here is 
seen the mechanism of an intelligent God; the 
proof is plain and unmistakable. Of all the theo- 
ries for contemplation and study, presented in the 
physical universe, probably that of the human 
body isthe most fruitful ; its symmetry, harmony, 
proportions, and more than this, the perfect adap- 
tation of one part to avother—of one member 
with another, is unequaled and wonderful. The 
Psalmist was right when he declared thet ‘‘ man 
was fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Thirdly, the body is subject to two influences 
or laws, viz., the physical and the spiritual. In 
ordinary conditions, air, food and sleep are indis- 
pensable. Without these, man droops and dies. 
These are chief among our physical wants. But 
the physical is not the whole of the human body, 
Probably some men think so, but they are mis- 
taken. There ere spiritual forces concerned in the 
organization and healthy workings of the body, 
even wore important and vital than the physical. 
In fact, the latter is inferior and subordinate to 
the former. The body is as directly subject to 
Christ, as the mind and soul. Paul testified that 
“ the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, had 
made him free from the law of sin and death.”— 
The advantages here disclosed, we do not pretend 
have exclusive reference to the body, but they cer- 
tainly include it. Again, “If the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
he that raised up Christ from the dead shall ulso 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.” Rom. 8. This indicates that 
our “ mortal bodies” may be subject to the quick- 
ening power of God, and hence, elevated above 
the law of sin and death. But this may be con- 
sidered an extraordinary condition. So be it.— 
Nevertheless, this extravrdinary condition was 
more or less current in Bible times; and that is 
sufficient for our argument. Christ was himself 
a potent example when he fasted forty days and 


forty nights. Food, a8 one of the necessities of 


the body, was certainly dispensed with. 

From what has been said two things are de- 
duceable. 1st. We should seek justification for 
the body as distinctly as for the soul. “There 
is therefore now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit.” The blessings of this prom- 
ise are as appropriate and as available for the body 
as for the soul. Disease acting in the body is 
often accompanied by an evil spirit which works 
distrust and condemnation. But this unly per- 
petuates the diffieulty and should be stopped.— 
As members of Christ, our bodies are the temples 
of God. This is a glorious truth. It is our privi- 
lege therefore, to confess the life and justification 
of Christ in our bodies. Confession with the 
mouth is the medium of justification and salva- 
tion of the body. Paul prayed earnestly for the 
‘Thessalonians, thus: “ and I pray God that your 
whole spirit and soul and body, be preserved 
blameless until the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is he who calleth you, who also 
will do it.’ Our text also: with what entreaty 
and tenderness the apostle delivers his exhorta- 
tion. “I beseech you therefore, brethren, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.” Here, surely, is abundant reason for 
justification for our bodies ; and let not disease nor 
death itself deter us from attaining it. 

2. We should take care of vur bodies. The 
best method for doing this has been already indi- 
cated. With our eye on Christ, there is perhaps 
little need of this hint. Nevertheless, there is 
such a thing as imprudence and recklessness in 
the use of our bodies. This remark applies to the 
young men probably more than to any other class. 
I will say to them therefore: You have no right 
to abuse your bodies by unnecessary exposure, by 
violent exercise, or in any other way. These re- 
marks have significancy in this connection, from 
the fact that the disease which resulted in the 
death of our brother J. M. Burdick, originated in 
a violent cold which he took by sleeping ona 
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was ap act of great imprudence which might ter- 
minste fatally, as it did. Your body is God's 
gift, and your physical health and prosperity in 
& measure, depends upon the good use you make 
of it. 





Facts and Topics. 





.---The Russian census, just completed, gives 
79,000,000 as the total population, the women 
being in excess of the men to the number of 
1,750,000. The nobles higher guilds of traders 
number 1,000,000, the nobles and possessing about 
21,000,000 of serfs. The lower classes, including 
serfs, petty traders and artizans, number 53,000, 
000. The population of Siberia, including the 
wandering tribes of Kasan, Astrakan and Oren- 
burg, is 4,000,000, 

..--The Evening Post says: The latest Eng- 
lish papers announce the completion of arrange- 
ments which insure the progress of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. Lord Granville, 
the Marquis of Ohandos, and Messrs. T. Baring, 
C. Wentworth Dilke and T. Fairbairn, have 
accepted the position of trustees, and satisfactory 
security has been deposited in the Bank of Eng- 
land to assure the needful advances. It is now 
time for us to bestir ourselves and see that Ameri- 
ca and her productions are better represented 
than at the last Exhibition in 1851.” 

..+-The sum total of subscription received by 
the committee in New York, for the relief of the 
Syrian sufferers, is stated to be $25,979. 

..--Dr. Livingstone writes to the Bishop of 
Oxford, expressing pleasire that the universities 
are to send ministers to the interior of Africa. 
He describes the region, bathed by the lakes, as, 
pre-eminently a cotton-growing country. 

.-..d. C. Freemont is in a fair way to become 


product of his California mines for the past five 
mvnths was $176,898; and the improvement in 
the works and the facilities for getting ous the 
quartz rock, will bring the monthly profit to 
$100,000. 


ease Ambassadors on board, arrived at Batavia, 
capital of the Dutch possesions in Java, on the 
9th of October. The incidents of the voyage thus 
far were few and unimportant. 

....It is stated that Edward Bates, of Missouri 
has been invited to a seat in Mr. Lincoln’a cabi- 
net—probably as Secretary of the Interior. 





The Progress of Truth. 


A SIMILE. 

It seems to be the theory of many that direct’ 
argument—battling with the reprerentatives of er- 
ror—is the most efficient tncans of advancing the 
truth. This is what may be called a coarse, me- 
chanical method—a method which, though it 
doubtless may have its uses, is by no means the 
most efficient in attaining its ends. A more 
efficient means is what we imgy style the method 
of chemical affinity. This method may be illus- 
trated by the most successful modes adopted for 
separating gold from its impurities. After the 
gold and the rock which contains it are reduced 
to fine powder by mechanical means, the compound 
is agitated with quick-silver. Wherever a par- 
ticle of gold, be it ever so small, comes in contact 
with the quick-silver, it combines with it—as- 
sumes its liquid form, and is absorbed into it.— 
No impurities can combine with the liquid metal. 

All truth-loving hearts may be likened to the 
quick-silver. Wherever truth is fairly exposed 
to them, they have a natural tendency to combine 
withit. The laborious part of the process con- 
sists in eliciting the truth, so that it may come in 
contact with such minds. 

This illustration of the method of spreading 
truth may not hold good in every particular, for 
many honest hearts are often covered up with 
prejudice or other evil influences which may stand 
in the way of their affinity with truth; but this 
is evidently a principle that Christ recognized 
when he said * He that hath ears to hear, Jet him 
hear.” He could look down into the hearts 
of men and see what their ultimate affinities 
were, and supply them with the truth to which4 
they were adapted. This work is still going un ; 
and on it is based our hope of the complete ulti- 
mate triuinph of truth and the ushering in of the 
kingdom of heaven.—n. J. 8. 





Church Parlors. 

The editor of the Laws of Life mentions a new 
feature connected with Thos. K. Beecher’s church 
at Elmira, in this state; viz., church parlors: 
“Mr. B. has induced his congregation to fit 
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‘that not unfrequently he spends the larger part 


one of the wealthiest men in the world. Thej. 


.-.-The steamship Niagara, with the Japan-| 





warmed, as a place for their prayer-meetings, or 
social meotings of any sort, or a place towhich any 
member or members of the congregation may 
resort at any time asa sitting or reading room. 
It 19 a kind of home to any of the young men 
who have not homes of theirown. The rooms 
are tastefully furnished, and have center tables, 
‘what-nots,’ pictures, statuettes, and euch other 
‘belongings’ as are found in pleasant private 
parlors. These are added to occasionally when- 
ever any individual member feels like doing it. 
There is a good library, which keeps itecl{ The 
book of records lies in its place, and whenever one 
comes and takes a book “ makes his own ac- 
count of it. None of the books are ever lost. 
There are sewing machines also. Mr. Beecher 
meets his people here at times, and I was told 


of an afternoon in doing up the sewing of ladies 
who bring work with them.” 





The Other World. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


It lies around us like 8 cloud-- 
A world we do not see ; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to: be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek ; 
Amid our worldly cares, 

Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 
And palpitates the vail between 
With breathings almost heard. 


The silence, awful, sweet, and calm, 
They have no power to break ; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide. 
So near to press they seem-- 

They seem to lull us to our rest, 
And melt into our dream. 


And in the hush of rest they bring 
’Tis easy now to see, 

How lovely and how sweet a pas 
The hour of death may be. 


To close the eye, and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 
And gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon to that—from this: 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care, 


Sweet souls around us! watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream : 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 
{ Independent. 





An Oneida Journal. 

The political crisis of the country naturally 
enlists the attention of the Community. Young 
and old are fund of peering into the newspapers 
for the latest news, and there is no lack of a sub- 
ject for interesting conversation wherever a group 
is gathered. ‘The atmosphere itself is full of 
feeling, and it would need no information from 
abroad to tell a sensitive spirit that a great wave 
of popular commotion is sweeping over the land, 
The following views on the topic of the day were 
presented by a member a few evenings since: 

THE CRISIS—IS IT AN ADVANCE ? 

Reckoning the present collision of Slavery and 
Freedom in this country as one in the series of 
great moral upheavals that have distinguished 


quire what advance it indicates over the past.— 
That it does import an advance, and is not a mere 
repetition of battles already fought, is the instinct 
of every believer. Providence does not do the 
same thing twice. The waves of conscience and 
truth each time break higher on the barriers of 
wrong. Thus, though the animating spirit en- 
gaged on either side in the present cunflict may 
be the same as in past crises, yet an examination 
will show that the issues are different, deeper, and 
more decisive of personal character than those 
which have ever been in discussion before. 


The Protestant movement of Luther, for exam- 
ple, was an assertion of the right of the people to> 
think and reason, against the claims of a priest- 
hood—against the incorporated ignorance and 
superstition of the Catholic church. The Puritan 
movement of the next century, was a similiar ap-' 
peal against the right of the State to dictate in 
matters of conscience and religion. In this quar- 











bead of the Uburch, and the outrageous tyranny 
of Phillip in the Netherlands, and Charles and 
James in England, had begun to start an inquiry 
into the divine right of Kings. In the next cen- 
tury, the American Revolution worked out the 
answer to this question, and a body of three mill- 
ions stood forth emancipated, declining the in- 
terference either of King or prelate, ready, on the 
broad basis of manhood alone, to try self-govern- 
ment, 

Tn all these instances we observe that the insor- 
rection was that of a people throwing off the yoke 
of a system that had been incorporated in their 
faith and sanctified by long and willing obedience, 
but which a larger growth had at length rendered 
oppressive. 

Now we are prepared to bring into comparison 
the present liberty movement. And the first 
contrast we observe, is in the fact that the conflict 
is not as in previous instances, between the op- 
pressor and uppressed, but that, on the contrary, 
the negro who has the most interest in the matter 
at stake, is a wholly silent party, is too busy in fact, 
with his hoe in the cotton-fields, to be even an in- 
telligent spectator of the struggle which is to de- 
termine his destiny. The clash is between sce- 
tions of the dominant race ; and thus it partakes 
of the nature not ef suppression and revolt merely, 
but rather that of free criticism between equals. 
It is an attempt to preclude revolution and ruin 
by self-reformation. This is appropriate to the 
stage to which freedom has advanced. In assum- 
ing the position of self-government this nation 
assumes that through the play of just sentiments 
in the people, it can change and reform ite own 
institutions from time to time, as truth and cir- 
cumstances may require. This ts what is being 
done. It may cost trouble and disturbance for a 
time; it may cause fractional vecessions and pur- 
gations ; but the true American people—the north- 
ern portion of it at least~—will stand forth with 
cleaner hands, a stronger heart, anda more up- 
right conscience for the struggle. If we have ac. 
‘quired the power of self-judgment and reform in 
regard to the treatment of a weaker race, it is an 
immense advance un the bluody vindications of 
liberty that have been necessary in the past. 

Another point of distinction to be noticed is, 
that whereas the oppression of other times came 
through ancient and incorporated systems in 
which the individual conscience was for the most 
part wrapped away and hid, the attack on Slavery 
at the present time is one which brings home the 
question of right and wrong to every individual 
man. It is an issue witb selfishness, almost na- 
ked and direct. Slavery has no cover in religion 
or antiquity to shield it from the manifest condem- 
nation of that law which bids us love our neigh- 
bor as oureelf. It is a crime committed by man 
in his private capacity against his fellow. Llence 
its removal will be, not the change of an institu- 
tion merely, or a dynasty, but the casting out of 
a devil from the nation—the conversion of a peo- 
ple from barbarism to at least a higher kind of 
morality. 

The progress of refurm is more and more from 
systems to individuals, from the outward to the 
inward. Judgment follows selfishness and wrung 
from one manifestation to another, until it traces 
it up to the hidden heart and motives, and laying 
the hand of conviction on the individual, says, 
‘Thou art the man!” It is this process that will 
ultimately subdue mankind to Christ, and fit them 
for Communisin. The Anti-Slavery agitation has 
served as a school for the North. It has taught 
them the necessity of submitting all modes, cus- 
toms and institutions to the test of reason and 
right; and when Slavery shall have passed away 
before this test, other issues will arise, and other 


each century since Luther, it may be well to in- forms of selfishness will come to be examined, in 


which the North perhaps will be found 9s deeply 
implicated in wrong, as the South has been in 
that of Slavery. It will not do to assume that so- 
ciety at the North yet fulfills the royal law.— 
When these future agitations are instituted, how- 
ever, we may be sure from the example of the past, 
that they will result in new ameliorations of char- 
acter, and new social changes, bringing nearer the 
purity and perfection of the final kingdoin. 

We have to record an affecting event in the 
death of a brother, Juunn Muron Burovick, at 
the age of 24 years, by fever. Mr. Burdick was 
from Otsego County, and had been connected 
with the Community about three years. Ilis ac- 
quaintance with us, commencing through the pa- 
per, led, after a preliminary visit. to his acceptance 
here as a member. That which commended him 
to the Community was an evidently religious dis- 
position, and a simplicity of heart that made him 











damp bed of husks. He thought himself that it 
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vated in his manners, and showing the faults of an 
untrained boyhood, which exposed him to consid- 
erable sharp censure in the course of his inter- 
course with our society, he preserved the good 
traits mentioned, and won we think we may say, 
at last, the entire confidence and afféction of those 
who knew him best. As a specimen, not of his 
attainments, but of the simplicity and humility 
that will in the end outstrip mere ambition, we 
here give ao communication of his, eddressed to 
the family but little over a month ago. 
Oneida, Nov. 18, 1860. 

As the Community have shown their kindness 

tome by giving me tho privilege of attending 
school this winter, I thought it pv more than just, 
that J should give them a short account of my 
athooling béfore I came here. From the time L 
was old h, until I wes eleven years old, I 
went to school enough to learn to read and spell, 
as well poets a8 most of children of that 
age. en I was in my eleventh year, my pe 
rents bound me out to a man some fifty miles 
from ‘home, until I should arrive at the of 
21 years, he agreeing to send me to school ove 
year out of that time. I lived with him a little 
over fuur years, and in that time went to school, if 
I remember rightly, twenty-five days. All the 
books I had to study were Town’s Second Reader, 
Saunders’ Spelling Book, and the Multiplication 
Table, which the teacher gave me copied on 4 
piece of paper. This is all I ever went to school 
until I came to the Community; and all the learn- 
ing I have beside this, has been picked up as I 
could find it, being my own teacher. At the age 
of 18, I knew not how to write John M. Burdick, 
nor could I hardly read it after it was written.— 
About that time I found a writing scrip in an old 
Spelling Book, and from ‘his, I learned to make 
the letters un a bass-wood shingle, while in the 
woods making suger. The first copy I ever un- 
dertook to write from, Mr. Skinner wrote for me 
soon after I came to Oneida. I always had a strong 
desire while young, to become a good scholar, and 
it was 8 great trial to me because I could not go 
toschool. Since I came here I have been to school, 
but [ found it hard to get my mind on study, and 
hard to understand, not being used to it, and 
therefore I have let little things draw my mind 
away from it. I came to the conclusion laat win- 
tor, that it was useless for me to try to keep with 
the rest of the young men in their studies, and so 
I gave up going to school, and went to work in 
the shop. i think if I ever become successful in 
seudies, it will be by beginning some easier study 
than I have tried tofore. For the truth in 
my case is, I am but a child so far as knowledge 
ia taken into account. I have had many thoughts 
of late in to my position, and I felt that I 
could not let it go along any further, without let- 
ting the family know where I am in regard to 
education. I feel that I belong to the Commun- 
ity, body and soul, and I desire to have them do 
with me as they think best. My greatest desire 
ir, to have a true Community spirit, knowing that 
God will give me all that 1 may desire or wish.— 
I confess the spirit and meekness of him who 
says, “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth,” and my love for, and union with Mr. 
Noyes. J. M. Burpicx. 

P.S. A great many inquire of me how much 
I ever went to school before I came here, and if 1 
understand Arithmetic, &c.; and I have been asked 
this question so much for the last two years that 
IT have become tired of answering it, and for this 
reason I have written the above, hoping it will 
save me the trouble of answering it quite so much 
hereafter.—5. M. B. 

In a later note, dated Dec. 2, (the last that we 
know of his having written,) addressed to the wri- 
ter of this, he alluded to some difficulties that 
he met with in cunnection with his post as head 
of the Washing or Laundry group, and solicited 
criticism. It is as follows: 

Dec. 2, 1860. 

When it is convenient, I would hke the benefit 
of a public criticism. Since I went into the Wash- 
ing department, I have been the subject of a 
good deal of private criticism from different ones, 
and I should like to make all free to express their 
minds. I have endeavored to do the best I knew 
how. StillI have not been satisfied with myself. 
I find it is a hard place for me to get along in the 
Washing, and keep a clean conscience before God. 
When I was asked to take it, if I had followed 
my own feelings I should have asked to have been 
excused. Judging by my experience before, I 
could not help but feel that it was the wrong 

lace to put me inso soon. Still I did not know 
bot the Lord wished to teach mea lesson of 
patience and humility, andI felt willing to do 
anything that would help to crucify my old life. 
And my prayer to God has beer and still is, that 
I may have a spirit that will not yield to temp- 
tation, nor try to run away from the correction 
of the Lord. I confess the spirit of Christ in 
receiving criticism, and am ever yours in the 
love and truth of Christ.—J. m. B. 

These notes, trivial as they may seem, disclose 
a spirit in the writer that affection lingers about, 
and excuse s tenderness that more pretending 
merit would perhaps fail to excite. It was said 
of him, (among other remarks called forth by 
the announcement of his death on Chnstmes Eve 
in our parlor,) that according to a right view of 
life, he had made ont well, he had persevered in 
a course of honesty and docility, till he had so 
for copquered his faults as to win the love of those 


mend him to the feHowship of that branch of the 
great family to which he has gone. 

Mr. Burdick had scarcely known sickness be- 
fore, and the occasion of his present attack was 
traced to an impradence in venturing to sleep on 
a damp husk bed. The remarks of Mr. Burnham 
at his funeral are reported in another column of 
this paper. 


Friday and Saturday evenings were occupied 


| with a criticism of the mabagement at the Chil- 


dren's House. Parents had an opportunity, by 
invitation of that department, to praise or censure 
the course of those having charge of the little 
ones. On Sunday evening at 7 o’clock the chil- 
dren themselves were invited into the parlor to 
hear an expression of the family towards them. 
On Monday evening, a friend from Illinois, who 
has long had a personal acquaintance with the 
President elect, gave by invitation a sketch of 
Mr. Lincoln’s character and career. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s opportunity for education in the usual way 
was limited in his boyhood to six weeks schooling ; 
he remained with his parents till he was past 
twenty-one, and had seen them comfortably situ- 
ated in life; and on commencing the world for 
himself, took the post of Captain of a Wabash 
flat-boat, with acrew of one man. His course 
thence was through a mercantile experiment, (in 
which, though unsuccessful, he paid his debts,) 
to a seat in the State Legislature, and thence to 
the study and practice of law. He was after- 
afterwards elected to Congress, and took rank 
among the leading men of the State. Our inform- 
ant considers him thoroughly honest and upright, 
as well aa capable, and an inveterate story-teller, 
Some amusing illustrations of his talent were 
given. 

Tuesday.—New Year. All took a sleigh-ride 
who chose tw go, the horses and mules with their 
drivers being tondered and in requisition for this 
purpose throughout theday. Atthe dinner table 
one toast was offered and drank unanimously, (not 
in water, the usual beverage, but in tolerable cider, ) 
To the health and prosperity of all Good People 
the Coming Year.” The evening was occupied 
by various divertisements, the programme of 
which included Orchestra pieces, Vocal music, 
Declamation,and a Pantomime. 

H. H. S., writing from Wallingford of her jour- 
ney thither, says: 

I saw some women or girls skating on the riv- 
er at Hartford. There was a great company out 
—chiefly of the other sex, but a few with hoods 
and dresses. Those I saw seemed to have on the 
common long dress ; but it is said, something like 
the Bloomer costume is fashionable for female 
skaters ; andI thought at once that if this became 
a popular amusement for girls, as it bids fair to 
be, the short dress will grow in favor. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Visit to the Library and Gallery of Fine Arts 
of the New York Historical Society. 
Walling ford, Ct., Dec. 20, 1860. 
Dear L:—When in New York not long since, 
I was (by the courtesy of an attache) permitted 
to visit the “ Library and Gallery of Fine Arts” 
of the “New York Historical Society.” Who 
does not have a veneration for the works of the 
artist-guild uf poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
&c., all like so many “ Prosperos” having their 
“ Ariels,” form and color, light and shade, sound 
and numbers, at their bidding? If une be country- 
bred, he does himself injustice to let slipan oppor, 
tunity to peep into the art world. 
This Society is the most active and prosperous 
of thirty-one similar ones in the United States.— 
In 1854 it had twenty-six thousand volumes in 
its library, besides a great mass of pamphlets, 
manuscripts, and unbound matter. The Society 
building, on the corner of Second Avenue and 
Eleventh st., is a beautiful structure, the estimated 
cost of which, was fifty thousand dollars. The 
first floor of the Library is devoted to books: the 
first gallery to bound periodicals, engravings, and 
Indian curiosities ; the second one, tv paintings.— 
This Society, has for years, been industriously 
gathering together and conserving every thing 
that can be of value to the historian. And what 
mountains of “raw material” are here for future 
Bancrofts and Macaulays to thresh and win- 
now for the clear wheatof history! Here, are 
alcoves filled with the proceedings of legislative 
bodies ; there, long rows of bound files of old 
American newspapers that had the “ very latest” 
news years before our fathers were born. Just 


oughly historical material is collected. Here it 
is—all bright and new, inviting attention ‘ 





that knew him; and that we could heartily com-| 


“ O'Riley’s American Telegraph,” comprising six- 


take one item to show how carefully and thor- | 


ty large volumes of manuscript, sorted and ar- 
ranged; (I think I understate the seentin ed 
How can there ever be any darkness about the 
origin of tho wonderful telegraph system? Think 
of it: thirty-one socwties indefatigably collecting ;, 
it is impossible that the history of this country4 
can ever be reduced to little more than a name. 

The picture gallery is by far the most irterest- 
ing to a casual visitor. It is rich in portraits of 
historical characters, by Durand; has many of 
Thomas Cole’s landscapes, and also some old pic- 
tures painted two hundred years ago. Hick’s 
portrait of Dr. Kane first takes your attention: 
it has a bright, alert look, and evidently was ta- 
ken after his spirit had begun to riake the drafts 
upon his body which soon left it bankrupt. Up 
next to the ceiling is a portrait of Hernand Cor- 
tez, quite different from any picture of him I had 
ever seen, and shows a man whose strong point 
was shrewdness, and knowledge of his man.— 
Here, ia a full length portrait of Cadwalader Ool- 
den—in a suit of red velvet—one of the old co- 
lonial Lieut. Governors of New York, born one} 
hundred and seventy-five years ago in Edinburgh ; 
a physician, naturalist, voluminous writer and au- 
thor ofa learned work to show the cause of gravi- 
itation, which he thought he had discovered.— 
There, one of Cole’s ‘arge pictures takes you; 
it is full of terror—a scene of flood, fierce fight 
and conflagration. What is this above? A long 
row of Presidents painted by Durand, many of 
them copies from Gilbert Stuart’s, but they do 
not suit me as well as the portraits by Elliott,’ 
especially those of P. M. Wetmore, and W. 0. 
Bryant: that of the latter was taken when he 
was young and very fine looking, and is quite diffe- 
rent fromthe craggy and bearded face of him gen- 
erally shown us. But one must not pass the face 
of Albert Gallatin, in this corner; it tells of a 
shrewd and sagacious character, such as one would 
not like to measure swords with in the field of di- 
tplomacy. Close at hand is Jos. Wright’s full 
length picture of John Jay, “ the first Chief Jus- 
tice unde rthe Constitutioni;” and, says his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘one of the purestand wisest statesmen of} 
the Revolution.” A delicate and refined orgam- 
zation, showing the scholar and statesman, rather 
than the politician as be was in truth. Then 
you see “ Falstaff Holding Court” at the Boar’s 
Head; the artist, Flagg, has drawn the fat old 
knight with avery strong resemblance toa tun 
of sack, his favorite liquor. 

In a side room are small landscapes by Ameri- 
can artists, Church, Cropsey, Kensett, and Gig- 
noux, &c. * A scene in Dismal Swamp,” by the 
latter, is sufficiently striking. Ina small land- 
scape, Kensett shows how well he can manage 
the light. In a shaded view he introduces a} 
single beam of light that has the same effect as 
if a single pencil had penetrated the ceiling and 
fallen upon the picture. In another picture by 
him, I think full justice is done to our autumn 
tints. 

By far the most striking picture of the collec- 
tion, is ‘‘ Florinde,’ by Winterhalter, ten life-size. 
female figures, grouped in all the negligee and 
abandon of preparing for a bath in a wood.— 
The photograph of this picture, seen with just 
light enough, looks like a cascade of beautiful 
female forms and attitudes. (I hope that is not 
an extravagant comparason.) The draperies: you 
can hardly disabuse yourself of the impression 
that they are real silks and fine linen, and not 
paint. Skins of a creamy richness, looking like 
alabaster. Then such treatment of hair—no 
such lusterless locks as serve for a back-ground to 
most of our faces. The central figure— 

‘* Her yellow hair, beyond compare, 

Comes trinkling down her swan-white neck;” 
but it is not yellow exactly, it is more like liquid 
amber—the central figure is arrayed in such locks 
as one never sees except in his moments of great- 
est cxaltation. 

A very extraordinary picture for a historical 
society’s collection, it may be said. But if such 
a grave body can exhibit it, may I not write of it? 
Then all men talk of the “line of beauty ;” but 
where is there such a tropical luxuriance of 
“curves” as in the human form? In art, give 
me human forms, and the faces of great men: for 
what greater facts, next to God’s eternal truths, 
are there than great men. I have spoken of a 
few such things as took my attention, but I 
would not like to say that they are the most in- 
teresting. Yours for the truth end improvement. 

a. B. 


4 


Westfield, Mass., Dec. 23, 1860. 
Dear Friznps:—It gives me pleasure to be 
able to respond, even in a moderate sum, ($5,) to 








your call in the Circular of Deo. 13th. The 


| preacher. 
| for its completion. 


Pauline doctrine of the Primitive believers finds 
an echo in my heart ; and, though thickly sur- 
rounded by various worldly influences, I still yield 
allegiance to the eternal principles of our Savior’s 
kingdom. 

The reminiscences of the Brooklyn family, re- 
ferred to in the last Circular, have a peculiar in- 
terest for me. The principles which found birth 
and education in my heart, often in much suffer- 
ing, during my few months residence there, have 


} not, I trust, lost their vitality. Often a thought 


or principle, which then fell upon a broken heart, 
now rises, with “ healing influences,” to cheer me 
on in the battle of life. How many mysterious 
providences and unaccountable dealings of God 
with us are explained upon the more familiar 
principle, that God sets befare us to do, things, 
which. without faith, are seeming impossibilities, 
but which, with his faith, are almost matters of 
course and easy of accomplishment. 


Yours in the love of Christ, a i * 





Song for the New Year. 


The following lines are from Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam ;’ 
they read finely, and we printthem with the remark that the 
Obrist that is to be isthe Ohrist ‘‘ which is and which was :”’ 

Rive out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night— 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die 


Ring out the old, ring in the pew— 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more: 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And aacient forms of party strife ; 
Ringfin the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land-- 
Ring in the Curist that is to be. 


Hiding in God. 





‘‘Thou shalt hide themin the secret of thy presence. 
Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion.’,—Psavm xxxi. 20. 


Nor from the work appointed us to do, 
Our Maker hides us ; 

Not from the suffering of mortal woe, 
That oft betides us ; 


But whoso treadeth where the Savior trod, 
Where duty guideth, 

Fearful of nothing but the power of God, 
His Maker hideth. 


He walks amid the furnace fires alone, 
Yet well attended ; 

For lo! there stands beside him God’s own Son 
To earth descended. 


Thousands and tens of thousands smitten, lie 
Breathless around him ; 

Safe in the secret place of the Most High, 
Death hath not found him. 


Quiet in God—-the ever-present seal 
Of faith unspoken-- 

Believing faces—infant lips reveal 
Its nameless token ; 


A gift bestowed upon the poor oppressed, 
To kings forbidden ; 

Beneath the shadow of Thy wings to rest, 
Securely hidden. 


To bear for them the cross, as if for Thee, 
Strengthen me ever ; 
Among Thine hidden ones, oh number me, 
Now and for ever. [ Independent. 
The sum of £25,000 has been collected for the 
building of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the mon- 
ster chapel being erected for Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, 
of London, by the admirers of that popular 
A further sum of £6,000 is necessary 
Its exterior resembles that of 
the church of Madeline, in Paris; it affords com- 





modious sittings for 6,000 persons, being just 


twice as large as Exeter Hall. 
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